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The Common Market and Reciprocal Trade 


The wind of change has swept through Africa, 
Asia and the Middle East, leaving in its wake the 
remnants of once proud colonial empires. From 
the ashes of the past, new societies are emerging, 
defining their aims and interests according to 
their lights. Yet Americans misread the course of 
history if they assume that change is unique to 
the so-called developing areas. Events that are 
no less far-reaching are leading to the reconstruc- 
tion of the West. 

Nearly unnoticed and largely unmarked by 
public clamor, the Atlantic Community in the 
past two decades has erected new structures that 
span national economies. While East and West 
are struggling to reconcile conflicting purposes, 
the Western allies have built a network of com- 
mon interests that promises to be far more 
durable than the flimsy and precarious ties be- 
tween the Communist and non-Communist worlds. 

Few doubt that the threat of Russian imperial- 
ism continues to serve as the major spur to 
Western unity. Confronted with the massive con- 
centration of industrial and human resources in 
the East, no single European state can longer 
afford to pursue policies of total self-sufficiency, 
whether in the economic or military domain. A 
merging of economic interests in Europe that 
had been inconceivable before World War II 
has, in fact, been accomplished. The limited 
achievement of unity in the “inner” and “outer” 
European communities has brought the Atlantic 
Community to a fork in the road. It can choose 
either to mobilize the human_resources of 
500,000,000 people and their immense economic 
power in a common enterprise or, alternately, to 
split up into warring and competing tariff blocs 


contending once again for scarce goods and 
services within a limited region. 

Britain has to all intents concluded that it 
has more to gain by joining than by fighting 
the Common Market. It can look forward to a 
series of delicate and complex negotiations before 
it comes in, but the choice has been made. It 
runs the risk of disruption of some sectors of 
its domestic economy and damaging effects on 
the Commonwealth, particularly New Zealand. 
Yet the present Macmillan government and the 
British people as a whole have set themselves the 
task of seeking the political and economic formu- 
la that will safeguard essential Commonwealth 
interests while attaining the fruits of common 
purposes with Europe. 

The twenty nations of the Atlantic Community 
have pledged themselves to achieve by 1970 a 
fifty per cent increase in their combined gross 
national product. For the United States, such 
an increase requires a doubling of the annual 
rate of economic growth. One instrument to 
achieve this goal is the new foreign trade policy 
that the Kennedy administration expects to intro- 
duce in the next session of Congress in January. 

The new program involves lowering trade bar- 
riers and probably making significant readjust- 
ments in low-wage industries such as those of 
textiles and garments. Protests from industries 
likely to be affected have already been sounded, 
and the crescendo of opposition is bound to 
increase. The alternative, however, of division 
of the non-Communist world into economically 
less productive units offers little hope for the 
future. 

The machinery by which reforms in U.S. trade 
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policy are contemplated entails broadening the 
authority of the President to reduce tariffs on 
selected products in exchange for comparable 
reductions by other Western countries. The Pres- 
ident seeks authority to negotiate on an across- 
the-board basis rather than on an _ item-by-item 
basis. He would work toward reductions not only 
with individual countries but also with larger 
unities such as the European Common Market. 


This broad and comprehensive program would 
involve governmental assistance in the retraining 
and relocation of workers and the moderniza- 
tion of plants unable to compete in the inter- 
national market. Far-reaching efforts would be 
made to keep open foreign markets for American 
agricultural products and to stabilize the inter- 
national commodity market in relation to the 
underdeveloped countries. 


For the United States, the significance of the 
new trade policy will be at least as revolutionary 
as the decision to sponsor the United Nations or 
to launch the Marshall Plan. It carries political 
risks and economic dangers that exceed the great 
decisions of the past. It will require buying more 
abroad to sell more abroad—at present our sales 
exceed our purchases abroad by $5-6,000,000 a 
year. Those who defend non-competitive local 
industries and who have been among the most 
vocal in opposition to communism face a harsh 
choice that cannot be obscured by demanding 
continued protection. 


If the West is to respond to the twenty-year 
economic program approved by the Twenty- 
Second Party Congress of the Communist Party, 
it must offer its own bold new program. The 
United States, if it is to keep pace with the Soviet 
Union, must increase its gross national product 
from the present $520,000,000,000 to $780,000,- 
000,000 by 1970. Retrenchment and protection of 
inefficient industries is hardly calculated to achieve 
this goal. The combined growth of the European 
states projected for 1970 would add the equiva- 
lent of the American gross national product to 
the combined total. 


In the struggle for freedom, any American Gov- 
ernment that failed to face this challenge would 
be derelict in its responsibility. Those who would 
put local interests above national interests are 
not immune from this harsh and difficult choice. 
It would be ironic if the United States should 
succeed in responding to the wind of change in 
Asia and Africa while failing to recognize the 


necessity of change in the homeland of Western 
society. 
K.W.T. 


DISCERNING THE LINES OF BATTLE 


C?y T IS our temptation to assume that, because 

l our opponents are atheists, God must be on 
our side and to overlook the extent to which com- 
munism is a judgment upon the sins and failures 
of the middle-class world, upon the Christian 
world. The very atheism of communism ts a judg- 
ment upon the churches which for so long were 
unconcerned about the victims of the industrial 
revolution and early capitalism and which have 
usually been ornaments of the status quo, no 
matter how unjust it has been.” 


These words, taken from a recent speech by 
John C. Bennett are an able summary of themes 
this journal has been emphasizing for a good 
many years (often through the pen of the same 
John Bennett). Most of our readers, we assume, 
utter an “Amen” after reading them and find 
little cause for disagreement. 


But a very different reaction was evoked when 
these words were released through national press 
services, and it is instructive to discover the kind 
of criticism to which this restatement of prophetic 
biblical faith is apparently going to be subject for 
some time to come. 

The lead editorial of the Charleston, S.C., News 
and Courier on November 12 is a case in point. 
Entitled “The ‘Idolatry’ Gambit,” this editorial 
suggests that what Dr. Bennett is talking about 
represents “‘the coward’s religion” at which one 
must be “appalled.” It is a “kind of thinking that 
Dr. Bennett shares with left-wing clergymen here 
and abroad,” and is typical of the “ultra-liberals 
and defeatists in the seminaries.” Against such 
thinking, the editor asserts that God ts on our 
side, for he could not possibly be on the side of 
the Communists. 


More sophisticated is the rebuttal by Henry 
Hazlitt in Newsweek (Nov. 13) entitled “Down- 
grading Ourselves” —something Mr. Hazlitt is 
against. He is particularly unhappy about the ref- 
erence to the industrial revolution and its evils. 
People such as Dr. Bennett who make this kind of 
assessment have simply been taken in by Marx 
and Engels. Mr. Hazlitt is amazed when he con- 
templates “the utter defeatism of the intransigent 
anti-anti-Communists, whose guilt complex keeps 
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supplying propaganda material for the Russian 
Communists to use against us.” He then offers his 
own alternative to “downgrading,” which appears 
to be “upgrading”: “It is time our self-styled intel- 
lectuals learned and called attention to the truly 
enormous and inspiring achievements of the West, 
made possible by its respect for private property 
and economic freedom.” 

These reactions are typical. Though not couched 
in the strident accents of the Radical Right—the 
John Birchers, the Minutemen, the Christian Anti- 
Communism Crusaders—they delineate an attack 
on the prophetic faith that the latter groups can 
be expected to exploit more fully in the days 
ahead. 

Reduced to bare essentials, the full-scale attack 
goes like this: (1) Of course God is on our side; 
(2) Don’t downgrade America, upgrade America; 
(3) Anybody who thinks differently is helping the 
Communists; (4) Anybody who helps the Com- 
munists is a Communist sympathizer if not an 
actual Communist. If the South Carolina editor 
and Mr. Hazlitt don’t quite reach (4), they lay 
the groundwork beautifully. 

What is to be our reaction to all of this? We 
must be ready for more of the same, and for each 
repetition of the same to be on a higher and more 
frantic emotional pitch. We must insist on the 
right of dissent from worship of this new god of 
200% Americanism and continue to call such wor- 
ship the idolatry it truly is. We must do so not 
primarily in the name of a political or economic 
ideology but in the name of the God of biblical 
faith, insisting that the italicized words at the be- 
ginning of this editorial set forth nothing “new,” 
but are only a way of relating the biblical mes- 
sage to the current scene. 

Israel’s national sin was uncomfortably like our 
own national sin, namely, trying to use God to 
achieve nationalistic ends and claiming God as its 
own private possession. According to Isaiah, God 
even used Assyria, the pagan nation, as the rod of 
his anger against his chosen people. This whole 
judgment against idolatry, particularly the idolatry 
of nationalism, is a word that was never more 
needed than it is today. And nothing shows more 
clearly how much it is needed than the reactions 
quoted above. 

Three words of Scripture ar-_ particularly 
apropos as we prepare to join the issue in the 
public forum. These are: the first commandment, 
“You shall have no other gods before me”; the 
first Christian creed Kurios Christo, “Christ is 
Lord” (with its corollary that no one else is Lord); 
and the word of Peter and the Apostles when they 
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were told to stop preaching, “We must obey God 
rather than men.” These must be the terms of 


our resistance. 
R.M.B. 


THE ENEMY. WITHIN 


PEAKING OF ANTI-COMMUNISM, hardly a 
S day goes by when we don’t read in the news- 
paper of an anti-Communist school or institute 
somewhere in the nation. Just today we read that 
the Miami Board of Realtors conducted an anti- 
Communist school at the annual convention of 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards in 
an effort to persuade the realty men to initiate 
anti-Communist educational activities in their 
home communities. 

Earnest evangelists for “freedom,” these would- 
be educators are described by James Reston as “a 
sort of cross between Aimee Semple McPherson 
and Joe McCarthy.” Searching for the enemy 
within, they turn their fire on “the radicals in the 
White House,” the Supreme Court, “Comsymps” 
in the ministry and elsewhere, even their neigh- 
bors. 

The most popular and increasingly the most 
active group on the national scene, according to 
many observers, is the Christian Anti-Communist 
Crusade. Led by Frederick Schwarz, an evangelical 
Baptist medical doctor who came to this country 
from Australia in 1950, this group has been hold- 
ing anti-communism schools throughout Southern 
California. A one-week school in Los Angeles net- 
ted, according to published reports, $214,000. One 
rally held in the Hollywood Bowl and heralded 
as “Hollywood’s Answer to Communism” drew 
12,000 persons. Thanks to a handy assist from the 
Schick Safety Razor Co. and the ‘Technicolor 
Corp., there was also a TV audience of 4,000,000 
on a 36-station hookup in six states. 


” 


Dr. Schwarz, however, is not confining his activ- 
ities to any one locale; rallies have been held in 
or are scheduled for Columbus, Ohio, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., San Francisco and Seattle. Next June 
he plans to bring his show to Madison Square 
Garden. And well he might! A recent rebroadcast 
over one New York television station of “Holly- 
wood’s Answer to Communism” brought in several 
thousand responses, less than a dozen of which 
were critical. 

An official of the station when queried about 
the show indicated that it might be repeated. To 
the criticism of Jack Gould, TV reviewer for The 
New York Times, that the presentation was one- 
sided and should have allowed for more than one 





opinion on how to deal with communism, he 
responded, ‘““There is only one side to this ques- 
tion we're anti-Communist, and the only 
other position is pro-Communist.” 

Which brings us to our present concern: who is 
the enemy within? Is he the person who openly 
acknowledges some of the nation’s faults and pro- 
tests national idolatry, or is he more likely the 
man who insists that only his definition of anti- 
communism and freedom is sufficient? The latter 
is like the Russians who seek to convince the 
world that they alone represent “peace” and 
“democracy,” who seek to capture these words for 
their own purposes. Because he attempts to make 
the great words of democracy into a jargon that 
defines citizenship and loyalty too narrowly, this 
enemy must be opposed early and often. 

We are grateful for the words of the President 
on several recent occasions when he turned his at- 
tention to those “who have sought to escape their 
own responsibility by finding a simple solution, 
an appealing slogan, or a convenient scapegoat.” 


A Radical Reconsideration Is in Order 


The Place of the 


NE OF the most predominant themes of 

theological study and investigation in the 
postwar era has been the question of the nature 
and role of the laity in the church. Sometimes 
referred to as the “lay issue’’ and occasionally 
as the “lay problem,” this concern has produced 
theological studies, experimental movements in 
parish life and para-parochial initiative on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

In Protestantism, the new concern with the 
laity has been a part of the ecumenical move- 
ment and a chief focus of the World Council 
of Churches’ interest and activity. In Roman 
Catholic circles, some new ventures in clerical 
life (worker priests, etc.) as well as mounting 
concern with liturgical renewal may be traced in 
large measure to attention to these issues. 

For more than a decade churchmen in Europe 
have given increasing emphasis to this topic. It 
is to be noted, perhaps paradoxically, that Ro- 
man Catholics in Europe and more recently in 
America have been more active than Protestants 
in study of the meaning of the laity. The de- 


MR. DUFFEY is Assistant Director of the Institute of Church and 
Community at The Hartford Seminary Foundation in Hartford, Conn. 


More than gratitude is due, however, to the local 
witness who responds to the situation where he 
lives. One such person is William T. R. Fox, a 
Columbia University professor who lives in Green- 
wich, Conn., where a Freedom Forum featuring 
Herbert Philbrick and others was to be held. Mr. 
Fox, Director of the university's Institute of War 
and Peace and a member of the community’s Rep- 
resentative Town Meeting, expressed concern that 
the rally not pit neighbor against neighbor. In a 
public statement, he said: “There is a good way 
of building up our nation’s defenses and the free 
world. I certainly hope the Freedom Forum will 
be stressing these effective ways of fighting com- 
munism and not the ineffective and un-American 
way of setting American against American.” 

In the days ahead we must expect that we, too, 
may be called upon more and more to take our 
stand against these subversions of democracy. Let 
us begin now; if we do not, it will only become 
more difficult and more dangerous to do so in the 
future. W.H.C. 


Laity in the Church 
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finitive study so far, in the opinion of many, is 
Lay People in the Church (Newman) by a French 
Catholic, Father Yves Congar. Hendrik Kraemer’s 
helpful book, A Theology of the Laity (West- 
minister), begins with reference to Congar; and, 
more recently, Arnold Come’s book, Agents of 
Reconciliation (Westminster), begins by acknowl- 
edging both Congar and Kraemer. Come’s book 
may be the beginning of an original American 
response and contribution to this study. 


There seems to be a definitely new accent to 
the recent developments of lay movements. Krae- 
mer has pointed out that during the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries there was a strong 
expression of organized lay activity existing “apart 
from the ordinary functioning of the churches.” 
The primary non-Roman expression of lay religi- 
ous movements took the form of groups like the 
YMCA, and national and international student 
movements. Here the first foundations of the ecu- 
menical movement were laid. The initiative and 
leadership of these movements were lay and extra- 
church. During the postwar era the major con- 
cern has been with the role and definition of 
lay life in the church. This accounts for the 
increased concern with theological issues. 
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Only recently has serious theological conversa- 
tion about the role of the laity in the church 
jumped the Atlantic. American concern with the 
laity has been expressed in attempts to get lay- 
men more involved in the local church. The 
every-member-canvass and emphasis on small group 
study have been the main marks of American 
consideration of the role of the laity. Kraemer 
speaks of the “clericalized laymen.” This may be 
the image that has dominated our thinking. Con- 
gar speaks of the layman as the “object” of the 
church’s ministry as opposed to being the “sub- 
ject” of the church’s ministry. The American 
emphasis has until recently been on the layman 
as “object.” There is evidence now, however, that 
churchmen here are beginning to ask more pro- 
found questions about the laity and their place 
in the church. 

The history of the Continental conversation in 
this area suggests to us that other perplexing 
issues are related to this query and come to the 
surface when a theology of the laity is con- 
sidered. The recent concern with the relation of 
church and world is one result of serious con- 
sideration of the lay issue. Is lay life an inferior 
religious existence?—a concession to human frailty? 
What is the status of the secular? New concern 
with issues of work and vocation arises from 
consideration of lay life and its significance. Re- 
cent attention to matters of “communication” and 
evangelism is an outgrowth of these questions. 
This kind of new look in the American dis- 
cussion of the meaning of the laity has increased 
the para-parochial nature of laymen’s activities 
here. Documents from the Continent having to 
do with the questions of the laity and evangelism 
have received most serious scrutiny in this coun- 
try by those engaged in retreat centers, industrial 
and vocational missions, inner-city ministry, etc. 


In the Afterglow . . . a Defensiveness 


Accompanying the discussion of issues related 
to the laity, there has tended to be a disparage- 
ment of the local, institutional church. The 
rationale offered for new initiatives in church life 
and witness has begun invariably with a diagnosis 
of the decline of Protestant hegemony, the ir- 
relevance of much local parish life, etc. This 
does not result from any kind of anti-institutional 
bias or will to destroy the local parish but rather 
from genuine concern about the efficacy of present 
structures of church life. 


In a 1955 bulletin of the World Council, H. H. 
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Walz states a conclusion that many have come to: 


the renewal of the Church which I think is 
imminent to our generation means that our 
churches, church activities and church assem- 
blies must change to the point of dying as 
the grain of wheat must die in order to 
bear fruit. The ecumenical movement and 
even more the World Council of Churches 
is not a fulfillment. It is a preparer of the 
way, not more. 

One more example of what is referred to here 
is found in the reports of the Evanston Assembly 
of the World Council, especially section IV on 
the Laity. When this report was discussed, one 
delegate objected to the wording of the reference 
discouraging “overparticipation” by the laity in 
church activities. A member of the committee 
replied that while they were “‘prepared for some 
rewriting” they “were not willing to remove the 
suggestion of over-participation in certain aspects 
of church life.” 

This brings me to my present concern: the re- 
action of the parish parson to all this. Standing 
in the midst of the afterglow of what was at least 
a revival of interest in religion, he reads cultural 
analyses dating back a half-century foretelling the 
decline of Protestant church life. He hears theo- 
logians render cosmic surveys of post-Christian 
culture. He senses the disquietude and dislocation 
of his own profession in the current scene. Most 
clergy are ill at ease with their self-image of their 
professional function. 

The clergyman finds that many of the most 
sensitive and honest men and women in his 
parish feel that the patterns of piety and pro- 
grams of progress of the local church are inane 
if not positively offensive. He may sense, indeed 
I think we are beginning to see, a kind of lay 
revolt. I mean that many laymen who refuse to 
be indifferent to Christianity, finding the locai 
parish unable to meet their needs, seek other ex- 
pressions for their religious commitment. One 
has the impression of a growing group of young, 
intelligent laymen and women cognitively oriented 
to Christianity but not in any way culticly re- 
lated to the life of any local church. 

I have the feeling sometimes that our student 
movement produces many men and women who 
leave the campus knowledgeable about theology, 
concerned about the Christian faith and disgusted 
with local church life as they have known it or 
suppose it to be. When we consider reasons for 
the decline of interest in the parish ministry 
among college graduates, we ought not to over- 
look the impact of lay movement theology on 
the current college generation. 








Yes, there is much on the scene today to 
threaten the parish parson. 

The ministry, like the medical and other pro- 
fessions today, is a profession in transition. The 
doctor fears change in the social climate and re- 
sponds with apprehension. The druggist feels his 
professional function in jeopardy as the drug in- 
dustry changes, and he responds with assertions 
of his own importance. The posture of the par- 
son, too, is many times one of real defensiveness 
about his work and his ministry. 

This defensiveness is understandable. The local 
parish parson may feel harassed with good reason. 
He may be the limb that a sick ecclesiastical body 
has chosen to flail in masochistic orgy. No doubt 
the parish minister is most vulnerable to the 
slings and errors of outraged theologians who are 
not always free from a pharisaic bent. He might 
rightfully resent the fascination of many would-be 
prophets today who are satisfied with cultural 
diagnosis and tearing down, while too often 
avoiding the more painful task and less dramatic 
stance of reconstruction. 

But what is to be his response? The note that 
too often marks intramural churchly conversa- 
tions now is one of self-defensiveness and_touchi- 
ness. Read the letters to the editors in some of 
our journals after an article appears that is 
critical of the local parish or that questions the 
assumed role of the minister. See the kind of 
persecution complex that marks the suburban 
pastors in many gatherings of the brethren. 

Notice also how often seminarians are loathe 
to speak of entering the parish ministry. The 
impression is that nearly all seem to have plans 
eventually “to teach or enter college work” or 
something other than the parish ministry. Many 
express doubts that they can “take the pressures 
of the parish ministry.” These are only the im- 
pressions of one observer, but I sense that others 
see the same thing—in themselves and about 
them. 

Nonetheless, this defensiveness is regrettable. 
For there are urgent matters to be explored in 
our day in theological dialogue within the church. 
These have primarily to do with the lay issue 
and the nature of the Church, and the pastor is 
a necessary participant in this conversation. His 
perspective should be more helpful and healthy 
than that of the seminary theologian or the 
special missioner. 

Kraemer and Congar both insist correctly that 
the question of a theology of the laity involves 
radical reconsideration of the structure and_na- 
ture of the Church. Ecclesiology is the issue. Yet 
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genuine exploration of this issue is often obscured 
or bogged down by this inability or unwillingness 
of many local ministers to enter into the dis- 
cussion without feeling the need to defend them- 
selves, their status and importance. 

What is needed here? The dean of one seminary 
recently described the efforts of his faculty to 
restore a “kind of virility to the image of the 
parish ministry.” How will this come about? Per- 
haps only when the parish ministry speaks out in 
the theological conversation of the Church with 
a boldness born of open faith rather than out of 
a defensiveness born of too-total identification 
with the role they now assume in the American 
church situation. 


The Charismatic Church 


Neither pastors nor the church at large can af- 
ford a great emotional investment in the present 
forms and structures of the local church. The at- 
traction of high-church-ism is a subtle snare for 
many. A “high” doctrine of the Church is too 
often used as a justification for a rigid defense of 
our present role and the present shape of the 
church. Hendrik Kraemer has suggested that we 
too often forget that the real nature of the 
Church is more charismatic than institutional. Its 
charismatic nature is not a stage that the church 
has outgrown. It is still of the essence of what 
the Church is all about. That ordination, as we 
understand it, is biblical in origin is open to 
question. The present lay-clergy distinction seems 
to have arisen more from the requirements of 
order. But the present structures of church life 
are not of the essence of the Church either 
theologically or biblically. 

Holding too much emotional stock in the 
present order of church life is often a betrayal of 
pastoral responsibility; it at least poses real di- 
lemmas at that point for a sensitive pastor. There 
are some laymen and women whom we must en- 
courage for their own sake and for God’s sake to 
get out of the church, to find non-religious ex- 
pression of their faith. There will also be people 
using our churches who never will join it, who 
cannot be a part of it except by participating in 
certain activities. 

There are today many sincere and honest men 
and women close to the Kingdom to whom our 
clerical assumptions and our worship and _ preach- 
ing will justifiably be an affront and a hindrance 
to real faith. Yet many ministers will go on 
asking of every new venture in para-parochial life 
or lay ministry, “What will it mean to the local 
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church?” “Do these people come back into the 
local parish to be more active there?” This can- 
not be a prime measure of the worth of the lay 
movements of our time nor of evangelistic and 
educational efforts. Let the pastor think more 
often of the individual in his search for reality 
and religious meaning. Let him rejoice with those 
who rejoice, whether they feel drawn to the local 
institutional expression of the Church or emanci- 
pated from it. 


The parish minister needs to feel justified by 
faith in God rather than by his professional 
performance or devotion to the Church. We must 
take more earnestly the theology we preach, see- 
ing ourselves as men set free by the grace of God 
to look with all sociological clarity at the nature 
of the institution we serve. God uses imperfect 
institutions in his purposive action in_ history. 
That is the glory of the Church. He judges and 
damns institutions by the radical nature of his 
grace and redemption in Jesus Christ. This is 
forever the burden of the Church. 


There is need to consider more seriously what 
the new forms of church life must be rather than 
to defend the ones to which we are now under- 
standably attached. The parish minister needs to 
think “provisionally” about the present structures 
of ordination, ministry, parish life, etc. He can 
do so and still engage earnestly in the work that 
is now given to him to do. He can do so and 
yet receive his present tasks, meaningful and 
humdrum alike, with a kind of joyous acceptance. 
To do so will give him a perspective and a dis- 
crimination about the pattern of the ministry he 
assumes. 


Indeed, Christians must think “provisionally” 
about all things on this side of God himself. Let 
us at least entertain without despair the idea 
that we may be among the last generation of 
those serving the present structures of church life. 
A generation from now a man who seriously 
considers the ministry may have to avoid ordina- 
tion, earn his living in a secular trade or pro- 
fession and, in addition, be the priest or parson 
to a congregation. Again, the lay movement may 
be only a kind of passing theological fad. We do 
not know. 


It does, however, seem likely that changes in 
the forms of church life are ahead. And it seems 
likely that they may be radical. The present at- 
tempt to understand our task and our ministry 
will be aided more by this recognition than by a 
touchy defense of the familiar ways we now know 
but about which many of us feel insecure. 
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We are pleased to add new voices and views to 
the nuclear discussion begun in our November 13 
issue. In this issue Professor Hans J. Morgenthau 
of the University of Chicago, one of our most pro- 
found thinkers and writers in international affairs, 
gives his views on nuclear war while John C. Ben- 
nett responds to the comments of Kenneth W. 
Thompson. Paul Ramsey will join the discussion 
in our next issue. 

THE Eptrors 


HANS J. MORGENTHAU 


1 would say without qualification that a thermo- 
nuclear war, however begun, cannot be justified 
on moral grounds. The moral evil inherent in any 
act of violence is mitigated by the end the act 
serves. An act immoral in itself does not lose its 
immoral character because it has been committed 
ad majorem Dei gloriam; but its immorality is 
minimized by the end it serves. Tyrannicide is 
murder, but it stands on a higher moral plane 
than, say, murder committed in the course of a 
robbery. Since only saints are able to attain moral 
perfection, the best man can strive for as an actor 
in this world and, more particularly, as an actor 
on the political scene is to minimize the evil he 
must do and maximize the good he can attain by 
putting his evil acts at the service of good ends. 

Nuclear war destroys the saving impact that 
good ends exert upon evil means. For nuclear war 
is not only irrational, in that it destroys the very 
end for which it is waged, but, by dint of that 
very irrationality, it is also immoral in that the 
destruction of the end for which it is waged 
renders its moral justification impossible. A con- 
ventional war fought for the protection of the 
freedom of West Berlin is rational if there is a 
chance to obtain that end by the means chosen, 
and it is morally justified by the moral quality of 
the end. A nuclear war fought for the same pur- 
pose is an intellectual absurdity and a moral out- 
rage, for it serves no rational or moral end. 

We might well have to fight a nuclear war over 
Berlin or some other issue. But let no one say 
that such a war would serve a rational purpose 
or that the evil inherent in it, as in all war, could 
be justified by the end it serves. 


JOHN C. BENNETT 


Dr. Kenneth Thompson in his comment on my 
article (Nov. 13 issue) points to the greatest prob- 
lem created by my position. If our national spokes- 
men were to say what I said, there would be some 
weakening of the deterrent against the initiation 
on the part of the Soviet Union of military moves, 
whether nuclear or not, that might result in the 
ultimate nuclear war. For this reason I am incon- 
sistent enough to be willing to take advantage of 
the fact that the Government does not show its 
hand in the immediate situation. 


On the other hand, I do not see how the nation 





as a whole, including the churches within it, can 
live for a long period with this situation, main- 
taining the silence that Dr. Thompson seems to 
advise. For one thing, the people who take an 
extreme position on the side of nuclear belligerence 
are not silent. We are dealing here with a real 
dilemma. If all who see vividly this dilemma — 
silence, the tendency will be to overlook the dept 

of the dilemma in making policy. Personally, I 
have great confidence in the wisdom and restraint 
of President Kennedy and Secretary Rusk. How- 
ever, I should think they would recognize the need 
of voices that help to neutralize those who in their 
recklessness and belligerence are always bringing 
pressure. 

In general, I raise the question whether it is 
tolerable for those who represent the religious 
and ethical criticisms of policy to leave everything 
to the political and military strategists who are 
almost overwhelmed by immediate pressures in the 
situation. Perhaps at the end of the day this may 
prove to be the greatest source of tension between 
church and state in our country. 

Dr. Thompson speaks of the role that he at- 
tributes to me as one of protest. I do not think 
that my article or the comments by Dr. Niebuhr 
and Dr. Tillich are concerned primarily with 
protest. I have already mentioned my confidence 
in the top makers of policy; my protest is not 
against them but against a possible course to 
which at a later time they may feel driven by 
events and to which many other voices in the na- 
tion would seek to push them. There are power- 
ful vested interests in the armed forces favorable 
to escalation. Indeed, the danger of escalation 
from conventional military operations to nuclear 
war is so great that unless the nation’s mind is 
prepared for great restraint at this point, we 
might actually bring on ourselves the war that we 
hope to prevent without even the degree of justi- 
fication that Dr. Thompson himself would accept 
as valid. 

I do not believe that the distinction between 
purity and responsibility is relevant to this dis- 
cussion. It is surely a new conception of purity to 
identify it with the setting of some limits to the 
massiveness of destruction that one will sanction. 
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It is not a refusal to share in the guilt of testing 
to say that there are degrees of guilt to be avoid- 
ed. Also, it is responsibility in relation to the con- 
sequences of nuclear war for humanity that moves 
me most, not a concern for purity. 

Dr. Thompson’s argument seems to me to de- 
pend a great deal on his assumption that “the 
prevailing view of nuclear warfare, in any abso- 
lute terms, is the same for militarists and moralists 
alike.” I question this statement. I believe that it 
may apply to our top policy-makers, but there are 
very strong tendencies to make light of the indi- 
rect effects of nuclear war, of its moral, emotional, 
social and cultural, and political effects. The fact 
that this is the case makes it still possible for 
many who influence public opinion to assume 
that nuclear war may be a means of defending 
Western values. 

The issue between Dr. Kahn and Professor 
Morgenthau to which I referred in my original 
article seems to me to be crucial. When it really 
sinks into the public mind that nuclear war is 
likely to destroy the social and institutional bear- 
ers of the spiritual and cultural values that we 
seek to defend in the Cold War, there will be 
changes in thinking about policies and strategies. 
This will take time and I do not attempt to pre- 
dict the exact form of these changes. But in the 
meantime discussion rather than silence in re- 
gard to the moral aspects of the nuclear dilemma 
is in order. 
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